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The Attitude of Jesns toward 
Religion 

Professor John M. Coulter, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago discusses the foregoing 
topic in the September number of the 
Homiletic Review, from the standpoint of a 
biologist. Jesus' attitude toward religion 
was distinctly scientific, which means simply 
that its value is to be measured by its results. 
Religion is a universal human impulse which 
must be reckoned with among other human 
impulses. Rational obedience to this im- 
pulse results in the highest development 
of human capacities and also in the best 
balance of these capacities. It is this per- 
fect balance of highly developed capacities 
that makes Jesus the ideal type of man- 
hood. Religion has a larger expression 
today than it has ever had before, and 
science has had no small part in bringing 
this to pass. For there is in the sphere of 
religion an inevitable tendency toward the 
formulation of beliefs into rigid definitions 
which retard development. But the sci- 
entific spirit leads to an advance in knowl- 
edge which breaks up the old definitions and 
helps religion to keep step with human 
progress. It is rigidity toward the old 
when the new is upon us that has developed 
all the misunderstandings in reference to 
religion. The scientific spirit insists that 
competent investigation shall precede belief; 
that the only real authority for statements 
lies in their truth; that the reasonableness of 
religion is not to be discovered through 
a series of logical abstractions, but rather 
through the concrete evidence of its effect 
on character. The scientific mind recog- 
nizes in Jesus a more scientific attitude 
toward religion than any other religious 
teacher has ever shown. There is no flavor 
of rigidity about his teachings; he laid 
supreme emphasis on conduct; he recog- 
nized truth as the only authority from which 



there is no appeal; his test for religion was 
not a philosophy but a life; above all, he 
recognized love as the dominating impulse 
of the Christian religion — the only impulse 
that could make religion both dominant 
and desirable. Jesus insisted further that 
reason is an essential constituent of religion: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength." 
This means that loyal affection and a trained 
mind are helpmeets in the progress of reli- 
gion. The ten commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are authoritative, 
not because they are commanded, but 
because they are true. Religious truths 
have the eternal binding qualities of the 
truths of nature, which we call laws. When 
compelling power of knowledge is reinforced 
by the attraction of a noble emotion, we 
have the tremendous combination pre- 
sented by the Christian religion. 

History and Faith 

"The student of the New Testament 
should be primarily a historian, for history 
is the center and core of all the Bible" 
asserts J. Gresham Machen in an article in 
the July number of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review. The attempt of modern 
theology to separate Christianity from his- 
tory has been a failure, for the very word 
gospel means "good news," information 
about something that has happened, that is, 
history. The modern preacher who would 
explain Jesus as a product of the world, the 
fairest flower of humanity, is opposed by the 
Bible account which teaches that Jesus was 
more than a product of this world, and that 
his death was more than martyrdom. 
Which is to have for us the weight of 
authority ? 

Paul's Epistles are the earliest historical 
documents to be considered, and their 
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genuineness is not seriously doubted. Here 
we have one of the most commanding 
figures in the history of the world agreeing 
with the intimate personal friends of Jesus 
that he was a supernatural being. Thus 
we have a historical problem that cannot 
be lightly dismissed. The Gospels, too, 
agree in portraying Jesus as a supernatural 
person. But according to naturalistic his- 
torians a supernatural person never existed. 
Yet they admit that the Gospels do present a 
real person, and so they attempt to solve the 
difficulty by separating the Gospels into two 
elements, a genuine historical tradition and 
a myth. This attempt has been a splendid 
effort, but it has been a failure. But even 
if this could be done we should still have 
to explain how this human Jesus came to be 
regarded as a superhuman Jesus by his inti- 
mate friends. How did it come about that 
a simple Galilean, after a short ministry 
crowned with a shameful death which 
crushed the high hopes of his few disciples, 
became in a brief space of time the center of 
a great faith which in less than three hundred 
years became the dominant religion of the 
Empire? It is evident that something 
must have happened to explain the trans- 
formation of the weak, discouraged disciples 
into the spiritual conquerors of the world. 
Modern naturalism says it was a vision, a 
hallucination; the New Testament says it 
was the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
From a historical standpoint the former 
explanation is entirely unsatisfactory. The 
liberal Jesus of the modernists has been tried 
and is found wanting. Moreover, our 
acceptance of the fact of the resurrection, 
which historical evidence forces upon us, is 
confirmed by experience, for "Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying: for we 
have heard him ourselves and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the 
world." The Bible then is right at the 
central point — its account of Jesus; it is 
the foundation of the church. The church 
must choose between the Bible and modern 



culture; there can be no compromise, and 
by this choice she will stand or fall. 

A Roman Catholic Condemnation 
of Prohibition 

The Ecclesiastical Review of October, 
1915, contains an article by Rev. L. John- 
ston, a violent attack against prohibition. 
"Prohibition as an idea is merely Prot- 
estantism gone rotted emotionally." It is 
to be put along with "other fads which 
are running amuck under the inspiration 
of unhealthy Protestant emotionalism- 
eugenics, fool prison reforms, fads in public- 
school education, trial marriages, etc. Are 
they not all alike — all just rotten senti- 
mentalism? all the marks of a decadent 
Protestantism ? " 

One may not learn to speak to the man 
in the street when reading certain articles, 
but one may learn to speak like him. 

Christianity and Progress 

Is our so-called progress due to Chris- 
tianity or to something else? Is what 
we call progress real progress? These 
are questions which Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams attempts to answer in an article 
in the September number of the Homiletic 
Review. Taking up the first question he 
points out the main factors in that onward 
movement which we call progress: nations 
have grown in power and influence by 
adopting self-interest as their motto, not 
by loving their enemies nor by applying 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
so that it is plain that Christian principles 
have not been the basis of their so-called 
progress. Again, the main instrument in 
the progress of the western nations has been 
scientific study; but organized Christianity 
up to very recent times has frowned upon 
all scientific discoveries as the enemy of 
religion. Thus the wonderful progress of 
the nations has not been due to any specifi- 
cally Christian virtue. Looking within the 
nations, we see that commercial develop- 
ment, represented by the great trusts, does 
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not come from the application of Christian 
principles. The Romans, Greeks, and bar- 
barians have all contributed to the pushful 
progressive character of western nations. 
Modern Japan has shown how a nation can 
rise to great power by merely copying 
western methods of education and warfare 
without Christianity. But we are not to 
conclude that Christianity has had no part 
in all this progress of the western nations; 
it has always been present as a modifying 
factor, acting as a restraint upon tendencies 
that were contrary to it; and even things 
that were bad would have been much worse 
if it had not been there. The Christian 
ideal of life has been able, even in the darkest 
times, to elevate thousands of lives into 
great nobleness and to sweeten the relations 
of men with a divine charity. Turning to 
the second question, the writer shows that 
external progress, with its increase in 
wealth and all the comforts of life, does 
not necessarily imply greater depth of life 
or quality of heart. The opposite is often 
the case. Yet this material and mental 
progress has its purpose in the economy of 
God in emphasizing individual development 
and the study of the external world, both 
of which were neglected by eastern sages; 
and though the emphasis of these elements 
has been greatly exaggerated in recent times, 
resulting in a selfish individualism, there is 
promise of a coming time when God will 
say to the individual, "Thou with all thy 
wealth and all thine achievements art mine. 
And thou art mine for all the world." 
The spirit of Christ is at work and "the 
kingdoms of the world, the kingdoms 
of art, and of science, and of all material 
development shall be his kingdom yet, and 
they shall lay all their treasures on the altar 
of humanity, and universal love be the 
consecrating priest." In this way the 
development of mind will lead to spiritual 
progress which is a still higher type of 
development, and the spirit, realizing its 
own nature, will find itself one with God. 



Then selfishness will give place to love, 
brotherhood will become a reality, and the 
true victory of Christianity will be achieved. 

Religion and Social Work 

Religion, in order to be Christian, must 
be social; and, on the other hand, any 
program of social service to be long sus- 
tained must have behind it the spirit of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Such is the 
thesis of an article by Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood in the Methodist Quarterly Review 
for October, 1915. 

Jesus told us that the service of God 
could consist only in the service of humanity. 
This is the distinctive note, the fundamental 
moral and religious axiom, of Christianity; 
and whenever the church has forgotten this 
high ideal of its Master, it has fallen lower 
than the Christian level. The distinctive 
thing about Christianity is its redemptive 
note, its inculcation of the service of man, 
even of the lowest and weakest, as the 
service of the Most High. The vision which 
Jesus beheld was that of a redeemed hu- 
manity, a "Kingdom of God," a human 
society consisting of all nations and races 
in which God's will should be done. If 
this is true, no Christian can feel justified 
before God who is not engaged in some 
form of redemptive work for his fellow- 
men, and no church can retain its self- 
respect which is not as a church engaged in 
some form of humanitarian work. The 
city church, for example, must merge its 
life with the larger life around it; it must 
enter as a church into many movements 
designed to improve the conditions of the 
common life of its community; it must enter 
definitely upon a program to make its 
city, so far as lies within its power, "a city 
of God." But there is a real danger lest 
this work of service for one's fellow-men 
may become a mere external form, and one's 
own inner life be neglected. The inner life 
is the first thing, and the first concern of 
the church must be the inner life of its 
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members, the adjustment of their ideals and 
valuations first to God and then to their 
fellow-men. The church's ideal of social 
work must be to make it a manifestation of 
a charity of the heart. The Christian 
ideal of life remains the only secure founda- 
tion for untiring and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the weal of humanity. Personal 
character is, after all, the highest end in 
both social and religious work, and such 
work will be a dismal failure in our civiliza- 
tion unless it is supported by vital religion. 
In conclusion the writer points out that 
nowhere in Europe or America, save in a 
few exceptional localities, is the church 
living up to the measure of its social oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. The church, and 
not the Christianity of Christ, has failed in 
the case of the awful European crisis. He 
pleads for a socialized Christianity: "Is it 
not time that Christians drop their petty 
debates on theology and church govern- 
ment and devote themselves to the great 
task for which their Master lived and died — 
the redemption of humanity? If they do, 
there will soon be a church, not divided and 
humiliated as at present, but unified and 
triumphant; and a new heaven and a new 
earth will not be far away." 

Spener and Pietism 

Philip Jakob Spener was the godfather of 
Count Zinzendorf of Herrnhutt, founder of 
the Moravian Church of Unity of the 
Brethren; and it was a Moravian of Herrn- 
hutt, Peter Boehler, who led John Wesley, 
the spiritual father of Methodism, into the 
truth. Spener and the Pietistic movement 
which he inaugurated are thus of special 
interest to students of modern church his- 
tory and form the subject of an article by 
Winfred C. Cronk in the October number of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Spener was born at Rappoltsweiler in 
1635 and died in Berlin in 1705. He was 
an orthodox Lutheran and appears never 
to have protested against the doctrines 



of the church. What he did oppose with 
all his heart was a conventional Christianity, 
a reliance on mere external orthodoxy. He 
unceasingly preached the necessity of a 
personal spiritual experience and a vital, 
active, practical Christian piety. His 
attack was not against the church, but 
against the lives of its individual members, 
clerical as well as lay. The worldliness of 
the clergy and the misuses of the con- 
fessional were condemned, though he never 
tried to do away with the latter. He 
insisted that the first duty of the preacher 
was to edify his hearers and to instruct 
them in the word of God, and to this end he 
sought a reconstruction of the theological 
curriculum of the time. In his attempt to 
elevate the religious life of the laity he laid 
stress upon the value of extempore prayer, 
household devotions, and Bible-readings, 
and a strict observance of Sunday. He 
taught the common priesthood of all be- 
lievers and emphasized the need of a sense 
of fellowship between all Protestant com- 
munions. He played an important part 
in gaining recognition of the importance 
of religious instruction for the young. 
He rewrote the catechism and intro- 
duced the Bible as a textbook in the 
schools. The University of Halle and the 
University of Tubingen were two of the 
most important centers of the Pietistic 
movement. Zinzendorf organized the only 
branch of Pietism that became a separate 
movement, namely, the Unitas Fratrum, 
more commonly known as the Moravian 
church. This was composed, in the begin- 
ning, of refugees from Bohemia during the 
Counter-Reformation who were permitted 
by Count Zinzendorf to settle on his estate 
where they built the town of Herrnhutt. 
The Moravians were characterized by a 
deep love for Jesus and an intensely emo- 
tional religion. The church was divided 
into classes or choirs "according to differ- 
ence of age, sex, and station in life." At 
the head of each of these classes was an 
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elder or deaconess who was charged with 
the spiritual welfare of the choir. This 
was doubtless the pattern of Wesley's class- 
meetings. 

One of the most noteworthy characteris- 
tics of Pietism was its interest in philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprises, and the 
Moravians were the first to go to the 
heathen with no other view than the saving 
of souls. They began missionary work in 
Georgia in 1735, and John Wesley was a 
passenger on the same ship which carried 
their missionaries. It was on this voyage 
that Wesley became so impressed by their 
piety and fearlessness in the face of death 
and later on, under the influence of Peter 
Boehler in the Aldersgate Street Mission, 
he found peace for his soul. In the nine- 
teenth century Pietism coalesced with 
German Protestantism and is now defined 
as that tendency which emphasizes the 
devotional spirit and views of life. It was 
this element that was largely responsible for 
the German revival during the first part of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Conflict of Moral Ideals 

Is there some indubitable and invariable 
standard which determines at all times and 
in all places what is right and what is 
wrong ? Is morality something eternal and 
immutable, and can we assume that every 
intelligent man needs only to have the right 
pointed out to him to secure his acquies- 
cence in it as right? Or are there no in- 
fallible principles, and is morality only 
relative? Such questions are the basis of 
an article on " The Warfare of Moral Ideals " 
by Professor E. B. M'Gilvary of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the Hibbert Journal 
for October, 1915. The title of the article 
indicates the writer's attitude on the prob- 
lem: he believes that our moral ideals are 
not decided by appeal to some a priori canon, 
but are the result of an actual fight eventuat- 
ing in victory of one ideal over another. 
Concrete instances are given of how moral 



standards have developed through conflict. 
For example, it is now generally recognized 
in civilized countries that private revenge 
is immoral. But for countless generations 
clan-revenge and the blood-feud were sanc- 
tioned by usage as just and moral. We can 
see in the history of England how the prin- 
ciple of state control gradually became 
accepted as the clan grew weak and the 
crown became strong. The will of the 
stronger formed the basis of the new justice. 
Similarly, in America slavery was proved 
to be wrong because its advocates did not 
prove to be strong. The defeated party 
did not immediately yield, but in time the 
ideals of the victors gradually became the 
ideals of the defeated, and today the insti- 
tution which was formerly regarded as 
ordained of God is considered immoral. 
So might, long enough continued, wins 
recognition as right, until overthrown by a 
still greater might. Now, every man 
tends to have ideals of his own which he is 
bound to champion if he has real backbone 
and red blood; otherwise his cause is 
doomed and some other will prevail. This 
explains how war is possible among men of 
high principles. When a cause has become 
so precious that its value is felt to be greater 
than that of the continuance for the time 
being of the ordinary forms of peaceful 
intercourse, or of international law, then 
war is the only arbiter. There are, however, 
other weapons that might be used in this 
conflict: condemnation and punishment on 
the one hand, and praise and rewards on the 
other, are also powerful instruments in 
obtaining decisions. 

What is the bearing of this view upon 
the question of moral progress? Who is 
to decide what is better and what worse? 
The fundamental question is, "What do 
we really want?" That which we prefer 
above all else when we know all that we can 
know about it is for the best. Movement in 
the direction of this, our enlightened prefer- 
ence, is progress; movement away from it 
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is retrogression. Thus there can be no 
absolute, fixed standard of morality. New 
facts may give us new premises which will 
demand a readjustment of our ideals. The 
great thing is to keep our spirits free and 
to be willing to revise our moral judgments 
in the light of a larger and fuller vision of 
the truth. 

The Newer Orthodoxy 

"Orthodoxy cannot be defined as a set 
form of truth, nor an elaborate and closed 
system of such forms, but an attitude of un- 
swerving intellectual and emotional honesty 
in which one approaches the problem of 
truth." Such is the conception of ortho- 
doxy set forth by Paul B. Rupp in the July 
number of the Reformed Church Review. He 
distinguishes between orthodoxy and ortho- 
doxism, defining the latter as a dried and 
brittle orthodoxy which has ceased to grow. 
Christianity is not bound unalterably to a 
primitive form; there is in its doctrine an 
accommodating power which enables it to 
vindicate itself to the inquiring mind of 
every generation. While truth remains 
the same, symbols and forms of thought 
change as the powers of the mind and the 
spiritual intuitions expand through suc- 
cessive generations. We must distinguish 
between truth and our statement of it, and 
remember that it is capable of only partial 
demonstration at any one particular point 
in time. Thus honest investigators may 
not reach identical conclusions because their 
viewpoint is different, and at the same time 
each may be orthodox and in a measure 
correct. This explains the variations in 
the creeds of various religious organizations. 
For example, we have the distinctive doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom which characterize two great 
branches of the Protestant church — Presby- 
terianism and Methodism. Here we have 
two aspects of the same problem, namely, 



the relation of the divine to the human per- 
sonality, each of which supplements the 
other, but they have developed by different 
training and tradition into two distinct 
doctrines. Again, this variable insight 
into the truth is seen in the general stream of 
history. The history of the church is 
replete with the rise and fall of verbal 
formulations of truth. The doctrine of 
the atonement has had various interpre- 
tations, such as the ransom theory, the 
substitutionary theory, etc., but none of 
these is entirely satisfactory to the present 
age, which, with its ever-enlarging concep- 
tions, is demanding a more ethical inter- 
pretation of a fact that has not changed. 
Similarly the doctrine of total depravity has 
given way before our growing conscious- 
ness of the moral worth of man. Thus the 
church is beginning to admit that all 
has not been said upon the great themes 
she preaches and that it is still possible 
for the Holy Spirit to lead her into the 
farther reaches of truth. We need not 
fear lest the lack of authority on many of 
these subjects will result in an overthrow of 
all religious faith, for there are still certain 
facts concerning whose reality there can be 
no doubt. Such are: the existence of God 
and a moral order; the fact of man strug- 
gling upward against sin, that discordant 
something which keeps him down; the need 
of a redemptive power; and the presence 
of that power in Christ Jesus. With these 
we may construct a theological system both 
ethical and intelligible. Two facts must be 
kept in mind in our theological construc- 
tion: first, that our manner of thinking and 
mode of expression must necessarily keep 
changing, and, secondly, that there must be 
perpetual revision of our system. Not 
"settled thought" but "right thinking" 
along the lines of common experience and 
well-established principles must be our 
motto for the twentieth century. 



